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MEMBERS’ RECEPTION 


HE President and Trustees will 
receive the members of the 
Museum and their friends in the 
main Fifth Avenue Hall on 

Thursday evening, November 14th, at 

half past eight o’clock. 

There will be music by an orchestra of 
sixty men, under the direction of David 
Mannes of the Philharmonic Society. 

Admission will be by the Park Entrance. 


TWO WAYS OF PAINTING* 


MONG the more recent acquisi- 

tions of the Metropolitan Mus- 

eum is a brilliant and altogether 

remarkable little picture by 
John Sargent, entitled The Hermit. 
Mr. Sargent is a portrait painter by vo- 
cation, and the public knows him best as a 
penetrating and sometimes cruel reader of 
human character. He is a mural painter 
by avocation and capable, on occasion, of 
a monumental formality. In this picture, 
as in the wonderful collection of water 
colors in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, one fancies one sees the essential 
John Sargent, working for himself alone 
without regard to external demands, and 
doing what he really cares most to do. In 
such work he is a modern of the moderns 
and, in the broadest sense of the word, a 
thorough impressionist. Not that he 
shows himself a disciple of Monet, or occu- 
pies himself with the broken touch or the 
*From The Field of Art in Scribner’s Magazine, 
October, 1912, reprinted with the permission 
of the Editor. 
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division of tones his method its as direct 
as that of Sorolla and his impressionism is 
of the same kind; a bending of all his ener- 
gies to the vivid realization of the effect of 
the scene rendered as one might perceiy e it 
in the first flash of vision if one came upon 
it unexpectedly. This picture is better 
Sorolla it 1s better than almost 
It is perhaps the most astonish- 
ideal, the 


than 
anvone. 
ing realization of the 
most accomplished transcript of the actual 
appearance of nature, that has yet been 
It is because of its great merit, 
\ordinary ? 


modern 


pr rduced. 


Success 1 


because of its e 
what it atter >'., that it leads one to the 
serious consideration of the nature of the 
attempt and of the gain and loss involved 
in the choice that modern art has made. 
The picture is exactly square — th 
choice of this form is, of itself typically 
modern in its unexpectedness — and repre- 
sents a bit of rough wood interior under 
intense sunlight. The light is studied for 
its brilliancy rather than for its warmth 
and if the picture has a fault, granted the 
point of view of the painter, it is in a certain 
coldness of color; but such conditions of 
glaring and almost colorless light do exist 
in nature. One sees a few straight trunks 
of some kind of pine or larch, a network of 
tumble of 


branches and needles, a moss- 
spotted and lichened rocks, a confusion of 
floating lights and shadows, and that is all. 
The conviction of truth is instantaneous 

it is an actual bit of nature, just as the 
painter found it. there on that 
ragged hill-side, half dazzled by the moving 
spots of light, as if set down there sud- 
denly, with no time to adjust one’s vision 
Gradually one’s eves clear and one is aware, 


One 1s 
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first of a haggard human head with tangled 
beard and unkempt hair, then of an ema- 
[here is a man in the wood! 
betray themselves 


ciated body. 
And then — did they 
by some slight movement: 
couple of slender antelopes who were but 
now invisible and who melt into their sur- 
roundings again at the slightest inatten- 
tion. It is like a pictorial demonstration 
of protective coloring in men and animals. 

Now, almost any one can see how 
superbly all this is rendered. Any one can 
marvel at and admire the free and instan- 
taneous handling, the web of slashing and 
brush 


there are a 


apparently meaningless strokes 
which, at a given distance, take their places 
by a kind of magic, and are the things they 
represent. But it takes a painter to know 
how justly it is observed. In these days 
no painter, whatever may be his deepest 
convictions, can escape the occasional de- 
sire to be modern; and most of us have 
attempted, at one time or another, the 
actual study of the human figure in the 
open air. We have taken our model into 
a walled garden ora deep wood or the rocky 
ravine of a brook, and have set ourselves 
seriously to find out what a naked man or 
woman really looks like in the setting of 
And we have found just 


The human 


outdoor nature. 
what Sargent has painted. 
figure, as a figure, has ceased to exist. 
Line and struc 
most cared for have disappeared. 
the color of flesh has ceased to count, and 
the most radiant blond skin of the fairest 
woman has become an insignificant pinkish 
spot no more important than a stone and 
Hu- 


we have 
Even 


ure and all that 


not half so important as a flower. 
manity is absorbed into the landscape. 
Obviously, there are two courses open to 
the painter. If he is a modern by feeling 
and by training, full of curiosity and of the 
scientific temper, caring more for the inves- 
tigation of the aspects of nature and the 
rendering of natural light and atmosphere 
than for the telling of a story or the con- 
struction of a decoration, he will, if he is 
able enough, treat his matter much as 
Sargent has treated it. The figure will be- 
come, for him, only an incident in the land- 
It will be important only as a thing 


scape, 
texture another color, 


of another and 
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valuable for the different way in which it 
receives the light and reflects the sky, just 
as rocks and foliage and water and bare 
earth are valuable. For to the true im- 
pressionist light and atmosphere are the 
only realities, and objects exist only to 
provide surfaces for the play of light and 
atmosphere. He will abandon all attempt 
at rendering the material and physical 
significance of the human form, and will 
still less concern himself with its spiritual 
significance. He will gain a vivid- 
ness of illusion, and he may console himself 
for what he loses with the reflection that he 
has expressed the true relation of man to 
that he has expressed either 
man’s 


great 


the universe 
man’s insignificance or 
with nature, 
pessimistic or optimistic. 

If, on the other hand, the painter is one 
to whom the figure as a figure means much; 


oneness 


temper is 


according as his 


one to whom line and bulk and modeling 
are the principal means of expression, and 
who cares for the structure and stress of 
bone and muscle; if the glow and softness of 
flesh appeal strongly to him; above all, if 
he has the human point of view, and thinks 
of his figures as people engaged in certain 
actions, having certain characters, exper- 
iencing certain states of mind and body; 
then he 
truchs of aspect that seem so vital to the 
painter of the other type, and by a frank 
use of conventions will seek to increase the 


will give up the struggle with the 


importance of his figure at the expense of its 
surroundings. He will give it firmer lines 
and clearer edges, will strengthen its light 
and shade, will dwell upon its structure or 
its movement and expression. He will so 
compose his landscape as to subordinate it 
to his figure, and will make its lines echo 
and accentuate that figure’s action or re- 
pose. When he has accomplished his task 
he will have painted, not man insignificant 
before nature, but man dominating nature. 

All truths are good, and all ways of paint- 
ing are legitimate that are necessary to the 
expression of any truth. | am not here con- 
cerned to show that one way is better than 
another, or one set of truths more impor- 
tant than another set of truths. For the 
present | am desirous only of showing why 
there is more than one way — of explaining 
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the necessity of different methods for the 
expression of different individualities and 
different ways of envisaging nature and art. 
But a little while ago it was the modern or 
impressionistic manner that needed expla- 
nation. It was new, it was revolutionary, 
and it was misunderstood and disliked. A 
generation of critics has been busy in ex- 
plaining it, a generation of artists has been 
busy in practising it, and now the balance 
has turned the other way. The pressure 
of conformity is upon the other side and it 
is the older methods that need justification 
and explanation. The prejudices of the 
workers and the writers have gradually and 
naturally become the prejudices of at least 
a part of the public, and it has become 
necessary to show that the small minority 
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of artists who still follow the old roads do 
so, not from ignorance or stupidity or a 
stolid conservatism, still less from 
wilful caprice, but from necessity; because 
those roads are the only ones that can lead 
them where they wish to go. No more 
magnificent demonstration of the qualities 
possible to the purely modern methods of 
painting has been made than this brilliant 
little picture of Sargent’s. All the more is 
it a demonstration of the qualities impos- 
sible to these methods. If such qualities 
have any permanent value and interest 
for the modern world it is a gain for art 
that some painters should try to keep alive 
the methods that render possible their 
attainment. 


mere 


KENYON Cox 





THE HERMIT 
BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
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SGRAFFITO 


MADE 


PENNSYLVANIA SLIP-WARE 


HE October BULLETIN contained 
a bnef statement concerning three 
pieces of English slip-decorated 
ware recently acquired by the 
Museum. The purchase of eight examples 
of Pennsylvania slip-decorated ware! gives 
opportunity for a discussion of the slip- 
ware, sometimes referred to as Tulip Ware, 
made during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries by the Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” in close adherence to the tradi- 
tions they had brought from their father- 
land. Theauthority on this subject is Dr. 
Edwin AtLee Barber, from whose book, 
Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German 
Potters, copious extracts will be quoted. 
In his preface he states, ‘The existence of 
the ancient art of Slip-Decoration in Amer- 
ica Was not known to ceramic students until 
the year 1891, when the present writer’s 
attention was first attracted to the subject 
through the purchase of a red 
earthenware pie plate. This piece, embel- 
lished with floral and bird devices in the 
sgraffito style, and an inscription in Ger- 
man, with date 1826, was at first supposed 
to be an example of European workman- 
ship, but careful examination revealed the 
fact that some of the words scratched in 
‘These may be seen in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. 


PLATES 
BY 
DAVID SPINNER 


the border were in Pennsylvania ‘Dutch.’ 
From this clue a series of investigations 
was instituted which resulted in the inter- 
esting discovery that this curious art, 
which had been brought from Germany, 
was flourishing in Eastern Pennsylvania 
before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The early German settlers in the Pala- 
tines of Pennsylvania, possessing but little 
literature, and that of a devotional charac- 
ter, resorted to “‘another method of trans- 
mitting ideas for the amusement of the 
common people”, which Dr. Barber 
terms ‘“‘ceramic literature.’’ He explains 
his expression as follows: “ By the union of 
expressive pictographs and inscribed words, 
the workers in clay recorded the customs of 
the people, much of their folk-lore, and 
their artistic progress. By means of these 
ceramic inscriptions they preserved many 
of the old German sayings or sprichworter, 
which otherwise would have been forgot- 
ten.”’ They used ‘‘the same time-honored 
methods and decorative motives in this, 
their adopted land, as had been employed 
by their forefathers for generations. 
And on their earthen wares 
they inscribed in the dialect of the people, 
the homely proverbs and mottoes and rude 
rhymes, quotations from the Bible and 
lines from old German hymns, which had 
ornamented the coarse pottery of their 
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SGRAFFITO PLATE 
MADE BY 
HENRY ROUDEBUTH, 1793 








SGRAFFITO PLATE 
MADE BY 
SAMUEL TROXEL, I818 
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SGRAFFITO PLATE 
MADE BY 
DAVID SPINNER 


SGRAFFITO PLATE 
INSCRIBED 
ANDREW U, FEB. 25, 
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ancestors.”’ From the old dishes we may 
therefore learn “‘much of their customs, of 
the various animals which they raised, of 
the flowers which they cultivated, and the 
costumes Which were in vogue a century 
and a half ago.”’ 

Of slip-decorated ware there are two 

varieties, slip-traced or slip-painted and 
slip-engraved, scratched, or sgraffito. 
“Slip-tracing consists in trickling liquid 
clay or slip through a quill, which is at- 
tached to a little cup, over the surface of 
the unburned ware to produce the decor- 
ative designs, the slips being of the consis- 
tence of thick cream or batter of a lighter 
tint than the coarse clay to which it is 
applied, which latter is generally of a 
dark orange or red color. Slip-engraving 
consists In covering the ware completely 
with a thin coating or engobe of slip, 
through which the ornamental devices are 
scratched with a pointed instrument, to 
show the darker clay beneath. 
In Pennsylvania, sgraffito ware was being 
made as early as 1733, as is indicated 
by aninterestingexample, . . . which 
is inscribed with that date, and it is more 
than probable that for several years pre- 
vious to that time the transplanted art had 
flourished here.” 

These pieces have a peculiar human in- 
terest, for they were not made for the 
trade, as were the plain utensils turned out 
by the same potters, but “were executed 
during odd moments and leisure hours by 
the proprietor or his journeymen, as gifts 
or presentation pieces for household decor- 
ation. They were usually designed for 
some friend, sweetheart, a wife, or the 
daughter, or mistress of an employer and 
they were occasionally executed to fill 
special order from some well-to-do patron. 
Such pieces were highly prized and care- 
fully preserved from one generation to an- 
other.”’ 

lhe decoration on this early ware has a 
crudeness and a naive childishness that 
betoken that it was “the spontaneous ex- 
pression of latent talent rather than the 
result of technical training. (The ceramic 

‘Dr. Barber quotes the German proverb, 


Wenn der Pohahn kraht, gibts Regen 
The cry of the peacock presages rain. 
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artist) knew no rule of procedure and his 
hand was untrammeled by the limitations 
of any school of art.”” Among the decor- 
ative motives employed were convention- 
alized flowers and foliage, most frequently 
the tulip and the fuchsia, but often flowers 
that grew only in the imagination of the 
potter; birds, especially the eagle as repre- 
sentative of liberty, the turtledove as the 
emblem of love, and the peacock, raised 
extensively in the German settlements and 
sometimes looked upon as a weather pro- 
phet;! animals, such as the deer, rabbit, 
lion, dog, and horse, the latter occurring 
most frequently, but with the least success 
as it was the most difficult animal form at- 
tempted; men and women, poorly drawn, 
indeed, but possessing a fascination by the 
very audacity of the untutored potter in 
attempting the difficult poses of spirited 
ction; and marginal inscriptions, by no 
means least important not only for his- 
torical interest, but also for decorative 
effect. 

Some inscriptions seem to have been the 
common stock in trade of the potters. 
For example, 


Aus der ehrt mit verstant 
Macht der Haefner aller Hand 


Out of earth with understanding 
[he potter makes everything, 


or again this playful warning, 


Die Schiissel ist von Ert gemacht 
Wann sie verbricht der Haefner lacht 
Darum nempt sie in acht. 


The dish is made of earth 
When it breaks the potter laughs 
Therefore take care of it. 


On the other hand, certain inscriptions 
were undoubtedly inspired by individual 
circumstances, as an example of the work 
of Henry Roudebuth, which reads, 


Es ist mier ser bang 
Meine Wieste Tochter grigt kein Mann. H. R. 
1d13 


| am very much afraid 
My naughty daughter will get no man, 


or the wording on a dish intended as a 
bridal present, 


Aul 
Ver 
Ver 
Als 
Un 
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Aufrichtig gegen jedermann 
Vertraulich gegen wanich 
Verschwiegen sein so vul mann kahn 
Als wer ich bin der bin ich 

Und dasz ist wahr. Ao. 1769 
True to every man 

Familiar to few, 

lo be reserved as much as possible, 

Then it is known that what | am, that 


And that is true. 


| am, 


rhe simplest piece of sgraffito ware in 
the possession of the Museum is a shaving- 
dish with the customary notch on one side 
to fit the neck of the person shaving. It 
has as decoration one spray of tulip and a 
marginal inscription appropriate to its use: 
Ich weiss nit in der welt mein bart der ist 
gar din gestelt 1791. Translation: I do not 
know why in the world my beard is grow- 
ing so thin, 

Plates made by Henry Roudebuth and 
Samuel Troxel show the typical motives of 
flowers, foliage, and birds. The colors are 
the red of the clay, the yellow of the slip, 
and on certain portions of the design, a 
green produced by the use of oxide of cop- 
per or verdigris. 

rhe pottery of David Spinner, situated 
on Willow Creek, in Milford township, on 
Spinner’s farm, is represented by four 
plates, of which one is slip-painted in a 
pattern of lines, dots, and curves; the other 
three, slip-engraved, each showing a brave 
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attempt to portray not only flowers, birds, 
and animals, but men and women as well, 
dashing soldiers in cocked hats and a lady 
gaily attired in the costume of the period. 
lhe flower forms exhibit considerable vari- 
ety and rather more grace of outline than 
the productions of many another potter 
of the period. Dr. Barber informs us, 
“David was considered quite an artist by 
his contemporaries and decorated the ware 
with his own hand. He a 
marked ability for off-hand sketching that 
exceeded the artistic attainments of the 
neighboring potters and he frequently 
placed his name beneath his designs on 
plates and other pieces.’’ One the 
Museum plates bears a flowing signature: 
D. Spinner 1801. Oddly enough the 
tulip, so common a motive with Pennsyl- 
vania-German potters, is not found once 
on Spinner’s ware; the fuchsia takes its 
place as the most customary floral motive. 
“Slip decoration in its primitive stages is 
now a lost art in the United States. Its 


; 


decadence commenced with the advent of 


pe yssessed 


ot 


| 


pewter and when the cheaper grades ol 
white crockery began to be introduced the 
products of the German potteries ceased to 
be in demand.” It was, however, “the 
forerunner of the modern art of painting 
on the unbaked ware with colored clays, as 
exemplified in the Rookwood pottery oj 
the present day.”’ 





SHAVING 


SGRAFFITO, 
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STAINED GLASS PANELS 


N view of the interest at present shown 
in this country in stained glass of the 
best periods, the acquisition by the 
Museum of a number of excellent 

and early panels, portions of larger win- 
dows, will undoubtedly be welcome. The 
glass is now exhibited in the room of 
recent accessions, fifteen panels in all, 
seven of which are of English origin, 
three German, four 
Netherlandish, and 
one Italian; nine of 
the fifteen date from 
the first half of the 
fifteenth century or 
earlier. The method 
of making windows 
ol colored glass held 
together by strips ol 
lead seems to have 
been brought into 
the north of Europe 
from Byzantium 
about the eleventh 
century, although 
very few examples 
of this period sur- 
vive. [The art reach- 
ed its zenith in the 
first two hundred 
vears of its existence 
and culminated in 
the windows of 
Chartres Cathedral, 
most of which were 
made in the earlier 
part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

\s the-Museum until the present time 
has owned no example of this period, the 
two panels of thirteenth century glass in- 
cluded in the purchase are both intrinsic- 
ally and archaeologically the most impor- 
tant pieces in the collection. They are 
English and represent the best work of the 
time. The one, which is elliptical in form 
and measures 25 by 20 inches, contains 
the seated figures of Noah, Job, and 
Daniel, each_ holding a scroll bearing his 
name and each crowned by an angel who 


poises in the air above him. The other 
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panel, 23 by 16 inches, shows the symbols 
of the four evangelists, the ox, the lion, 
the eagle, and the seraph standing on 
scrolls inscribed with the names of the 
four saints and the words ‘‘Sibis bini font 
unit.” 

[he background of both panels ts of the 
intense blue found only in stained glass in 
its highest perfection. The other colors are 
strong and pure with white very sparingly 
used, while the pieces oO] glass are small, 
so that the color ap- 
pears all the more 
intense. Lines of 
brownish black 
paint are used to 
define the faces and 
the drapery, the 
drawing being re- 
markably energetic 
and expressive, as 
is the case in all 
glass of this period. 
Ihe two panels are 
similar in style to 
the early windows 
still preserved in the 
choir and “Becket’s 
Crown’, at Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 
which are the best 
English versions of 
the unsurpassed 
type of glass which 
fills the windows of 
Chartres. 

Another panel, 
representing the 


FOUR EVANGELISTS 
STAINED GLASS, ENGLISH, XIII CENTURY 


later methods of the 
stained-glass work- 
ers, is the round window measuring 26 
inches across, which shows a seated bishop, 
rendered in the pale colors of the second 
half of the fourteenth century. The scale 
is larger, white glass is the chief medium, a 
yellow stain produced by silver is much 
used, the amount of painting has increased, 
and there is a fondness for accessories and 
architectural detail lacking in the earlier 
glass. The drawing is relaxed and there 
is a tendency towards realism rather than 
decorative effect. The panel is of German 


origin. Of about the same period are 
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three heraldic shields of English glass, while o 
two others rather more elaborate date from 
a generation later, probably some time in n 
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ne of the best of the German engravers, 


painters, and designers who worked on the 


1iddle Rhine and in South Germany dur- 


the first half of the fifteenth century. ing the last third of the fifteenth century. 





DANIEL, JOB 


AND NOAH 


STAINED GLASS, ENGLISH, XIII CENTURY 





SEATED BISHOP 
STAINED GLASS, GERMAN, XIV CENTURY 


Among the continental pieces, one of the 
most interesting is a small roundel painted 
in grisaille and yellow stain on white glass 
in the manner of the Hausbuch meister, 
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Another roundel in a similar technique 
shows the style of Cologne about 1500, 
while a third piece dating from 1530-1540 
is in the manner of Jan Swart von Gronin- 
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gen, a Dutch painter, engraver in wood, and 
designer of glass, who worked mostly in 
Utrecht. Still roundel of 
about 1520 showing a rout and 
pillage may be attributed to Dirk or Dirick 
Vellert of Antwerp, an artist who left be- 
hind him many drawings for painted glass 


another small 


scene ol 


and who probably designed a portion if not 
all of the splendid windows in King’s Col- 


DF. 


lege Chapel at Cambridge. 





SUSSEX 
A DRAWING IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


HARNESS 


FROM 


THE EARL 
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THE GAUNTLETS OF 
OF SUSSEX (1 


R. CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
recently presented to the Mus- 
eum a pair of gauntlets, beau- 
tifully designed, which have 

been identified as having belonged to an 
historical personage. The gauntlets, it 
appears, were made in the English Royal 


atelier (Greenwich), probably about 1570, 
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SUSSEX, 
He 
was at various times Lieutenant General 
of the North, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
Ambassador to Spain and to the Emperor. 

The gauntlets are in excellent preser- 
vation, parcel-gilt, richly etched in bands, 
longitudinal and transverse, and show an 
intricate pattern in ornament which makes 
it possible to compare them in detail with 
the gauntlets shown in a drawing in the 
ancient armorers’ sketch-book now in 
South Kensington Museum. The draw- 
ing of the Sussex Harness is here repro- 
duced from the lithograph given in Lord 


Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of 


prominent in the court of Elizabeth. 


for 


Dillon’s admirable work, An  Almain 
Armorer’s Album (1905). Lord Dillon 
states in his text, “The gauntlets of this 


suit were sold in 1895 at the Spitzer Sale 
>< ” although at the time their iden- 
tity was not known. On their artistic 
merit they brought a high price (for that 
time) at the sale, having been “‘pushed”’ 
by Mr. W. H. R., the well-known collector. 
They were adjudged, however, to a dealer 
in Paris from whom they were purchased 
Mr. Mackay. 
Closer study of the gauntlet and the 
early drawing brings out some discrepant 
details which at first make one hesitate to 
accept the identification given by Lord 
Dillon. Thus the number of the lames of 
metal covering the back of the hand are 
but three in the drawing and six in the 
actual object; also there are slight differ- 
ences in the details of the knuckle plate 
and in the proportions and treatment of 
the etched bands. On the other hand, the 
elaborate pattern of ornament is unique and 
the workmanship is clearly of the “Eng- 
lish type.” Concluding, therefore, that 
the gauntlets came from the Greenwich 
workshop, it is hardly probable that they 
belonged to another harness of the same 
intricate design and workmanship which 


by 


is not accounted for in the govern- 
mental album, and the slight discrep- 
ancies are therefore best explained on 


the supposition that the drawing was 
made before the Sussex harness was pre- 
pared, and that the armorer “improved” 
in certain details, upon the “fashion 
plate’? which he prepared or which was 
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presented him as a working guide. This 
conclusion is greatly strengthened when 
we compare similarly pieces of armor of 
known with the Greenwich 
sketches given in the ancient album. Thus 
the suit of Sir John Smith at Windsor has 
a greater number of lames in the upper leg 
defenses than the drawing shows, also 
differences in the face-guard and throat- 
plates. In Sir Christopher Hatton’s suit 
in the King’s Collection, the differences 
are quite conspicuous, and they are pres- 
ent also, but to a less degree, in the Scud- 
amore harness which has been retained 
until lately in the family of Sir James, and 
was even preserved in the house where he 
lived. We conclude, accordingly, in the 


provenance 


ACCESSIONS 

—'"§ LECTION of a trustee a- 
cancy in the Board caused by 
the death of the late John Big- 


elow was filled on Monday, the 
28th, by the election of Edward S. Hark- 


the \ 


ness, as a Trustee of the Class of tors. 
MEMBERSHIP.— At the meeting of the 
Trustees held October 2st h, Robert Ster- 
ling Clarke a Fellow ship 
Member; Frank Waller, an Honorary Fel- 
low for Life; and Edward S. Harkness, a 


Fellow of the Museum in Perpetuity. 


was elected 


Mr. MorGan’s Drawincs.—The Mus- 
eum is arranging for a series of special ex- 
hibitions of drawings in the collection of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, which he has 
kindly consented to lend from his library 
for the purpose. The begin 
with a selection of drawings by masters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to be opened early in December, in Gal- 
lery 25. 


series will 


CREATION OF A NEW DEPARTMENT At 
their October meeting the Trustees voted 
to make the Collection of Arms aud Armor, 
which has hitherto been a section of the 
Department of Decorative Arts, a separate 
department of the Museum, retaining Dr. 
Bashford Dean as its head, and advancing 
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| ord 
identification 1s well-founded. 


Authentic armor of any kind is now rare, 


case of our gauntlets, that Dillon’s 


armor of artistic excellence is rarer, and 


armor of artistic excellence and of his- 
torical provenance is rarest and must 
interesting of all. So we may well be 


21 
lets. During the coming months they will 
be exhibited with the harness of Sir James 
Scudamore, acquired by the Museum in 
1911. In fact, it was due to Mr. Mackay’s 
appreciation of the fact that the work- 
manship of these harnesses and of the pres- 


grateful for the gift of the present gaunt- 


ent objects was identical that he at once 
added them to our collection. 
B. D 
‘ carro 
AND NOTES 
him to the full position of a Curator. By 
the arrangement which has been con- 


cluded with him he will be enabled to give 
much more of his time tot 
Museum than has been possible up to the 
present, and the collections under his 
charge will be installed in the addition to 
the building which being com- 
pleted. 


service of the 


ne 


IS NnoW 


Museum 
from Mr 
Harkness a important 
historical the XII 
dynasty, which has now been placed on 
exhibition in the Fifth Egyptian Room. 


The 
a gift 
very 


AN EGypTIAN STELA 
has recently 
Edward S. 


Egyptian 


received 


as 


stela of 


The stela, which measures 1.05 m. 1n 
height and 0.50 m. in width and is of 
painted limestone, was erected for Men- 


thu-weser, steward of King Sesostris I., 
in the precinct ol the god Osiris at Abydos 
and is dated in the seventeenth vear of 
Sesostris’ reign (about 1963 B. ¢ 

It bears a long inscription of three hor- 
zontal lines at the top and sixteen perpen- 
dicular lines below, containing a record of 
the erection of the stela in the year men- 
tioned, a prayer to for mortuary 
offerings, and a long biographical text in 
which Menthu-weser enumerates the many 
his 


Osiris 


roval offices he has held and various 


POn rd deeds. 
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Beneath thi n low-raised ri 

lief, Menthu-weser is represented a 

at a table of 

placed before him by three of his children. 
[he excellence of technique and fine pre- 

servation of color render this one of the 

most notable stele of the Middle Kingdom 


Inscription, 
Ss seated 


y ’ ' 
} 


offerings which are being 


In existence 
of it will be 


and an adequate publication 
carried out in the near future. 


ey ee 


AMERICAN SILVER.— Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water has added to his collection of early 
American silver, and lent to the Museum a 
bowl with a cover, five and one-half inches 
high, five and one-quarter inches in dia- 
meter, standing on a reeded base having a 
reeded rim with moulded finial to the lid. 
The lines are graceful and the 
bowl is an unusually fine specimen of the 
silversmith’s art of the latter part of the 
€ century. The inscription is 
C. N. C. in monogram script. It weighs 
nine ounces. It is marked Moulton, and 
was made by Joseph Moulton the Second, 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, where he 
was born in 1740, and died in 1818 

Judge Clearwater also lent 
Museum a porringer made by 
Evans, a celebrated silversmith of Boston 


extremel\ 


ighteenth 


to the 
Robert 


has 


who was born in that city in 1768, and died 
there in 1812, and who married Mary 
Peabody. The porringer is five and one- 
eighth inches in diameter and has the rare 
gridiron handle with five oblong openings 


and scalloped edges. It weighs five 
ounces and seventeen pennyweights. The 


inscription on the handle in monogram 
script is A. P. It is marked R. Evans in 
rectangle 


A number of addi- 
Far 


FAR EASTERN ART 
tions to the Museum’s collection of 
Eastern Art are exhibited this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. The 
objects, which include bronzes, sculp- 
tures, paintings, and textiles, were secured 
in Japan for the Museum by Mr. G. C., 
Pier, to supplement the purchases made 
by him some months ago, which were 
shown here last spring. The most inter- 
esting of the new acquisitions are three 
gilded wooden figures of Buddhistic divini- 
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ties, each measuring about four feet in 
height, and dating from the Kamakura 
2 


period. The figure of Jizo Bosatsu, pro- 
tector of children, is particularly good and 
may be attributed to Anami, a late Kama- 
kura sculptor who lived from 1185 to 
1233. 
[he paintings include a Japanese kake- 
mono ol Monjiu, the God of Wisdom, dat- 
ing from the twelfth century, and a 
landscape by Chiu Ying, a Chinese painter 
of the later Ming dynasty. Among the 
smaller objects three gilded bronze statu- 
ettes are noteworthy. These were mad¢ 
under the Wei dynasty, which reigned in 
Northern China the fourth to the 
sixth centuries of ourera. A priest’s cere- 
monial robe, a piece of Kyoto tapestry, and 
two No dance costumes of unusual interest 
are also included in the purchase. D. F. 


from 


FROM THE Cross. Flor- 
beginning of the 
This little picture, 


DEPOSITION 
School of the 
century. 

summer 


entine 
sixteenth 
purchased last 
general composition of the large altarpiece 
now in the Academy at Florence, which 
was begun in 1503 by Filippino Lippi for 
the high altar of the Florentine church of 
the Annunziata and was finished by Peru- 
gino after Filippino’s death in 1504. Ac- 
cording to Vasari, Filippino was able to 
finish only the figures of the upper half of 
this work. Even these were modified by 
Perugino, and the lower figures are 
tirely by him. In the Museum’s picture 
the forms and types throughout are dis- 
tinctly those of Filippino and consequently 


reproduces the 


en- 


it may be presumed that it gives an idea of 
the original conception of the altarpiece. 
If this be granted, it shows that Perugino 
made but small changes in the poses of the 
figures for which he is responsible, that of 
Mary Magdalene being the most promi- 
nent, although he has so radically altered 
their expression. 

Our picture could not be by Filippino 
himself, but is most probably by one of his 
followers who had access to his 
It is in an exceptional state of 


close 
sketches. 
preservation, almost entirely free from re- 
paints and the colors are remarkable for 
their gem-like brilliancy. B. B. 
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COLORED CAST OF AN \KROPOLIS 
“Maipen’’.— Students of Greek sculp- 
ture will be much interested in the ac- 
quisition by the Museum of a colored cast 
of one of the Akropolis “maidens”. 
[hough these statues occupy an impor- 





COLORED CAST OF AN AKROPOLIS “‘MAIDEN,”’ 
VI CENTURY B. C., 


tant place in the history of archaic Greek 
art, they could hitherto be studied only 
from photographs, or in Athens itself, 
where the originals are; for, on account of 
the extensive traces of color preserved on 
the statues, it was thought advisable not 
to have them cast. On the occasion, how- 


ever, of the archaeological exhibition in 
Rome in 1911, when a large collection of 
casts from all museums was exhibited, the 
Greek ministry decided to have ten of the 
statues cast, making their selection from 
those which had least color traces. The 
cast acquired by this Museum is taken from 
No. 680 of the Akropolis Museum.! In 
Rome the casts were shown unpainted; 
but both for the archaeological interest 
and the artistic effect, the color is of great 
consequence, and for the purposes of this 
Museum it was, therefore, thought more 
satisfactory to have the color reproduced 
as far as possible. Monsieur Gilliéron, 
who undertook this difficult task, was in 
the possession of some sketches made from 
the originals shortly after their discovery. 
With the help of these he was able to re- 
produce the color traces, —not as they 
are to-day, for in many cases they have 
almost entirely disappeared, and not as 
they were originally, for that is after all a 
matter of conjecture, but as they were 
when the statues came out of the ground. 

[he figure now represented in this Mus- 
eum is a typical example of the series and 
one that affords excellent opportunity 
both for the appreciation of the artistic 
value of these statues and for the study of 
the features, the hair, and the much dis- 
cussed problem of the drapery. From the 
point of view of development it stands 
about midway in the series, being neither 
of the most primitive type, nor so far ad- 
vanced as some of the examples; that is, it 
dates, roughly speaking, from the last 
quarter of the sixth century B. C. 

G. M. A. R. 


Works ON SCANDINAVIAN ART.— In 
view of the forthcoming exhibition of 
Modern Scandinavian Art, under the 
auspices of the American-Scandinavian 
Society, to be held at the American Art 
Galleries, December 1oth-26th next, it may 
interest readers of the BULLETIN to learn 
that the Library of the Museum contains 
some works relating to Scandinavian art 
that may be useful to those who will visit 
the exhibition. 

‘See H. Lechat, Au Musée de |’Acropole 
d’Atheénes, Pp. 304. 
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Among them are the following: Cata- 
logue of an exhibition of the works of 
modern Swedish artists held at Brighton, 
England, in 1911; Catalogue of an exhi- 
bition of the work of modern Danish 
artists, held at Brighton, England, 1912, 
both of these catalogues illustrated; Kunst, 
organ for Dansk Kunst, 1899-1905, pub- 
lished as Kunst Bladet since 1909, the best 
illustrated magazine of Danish art; Sma 
Konstbécker, parts 1 to 13 inclusive, all 
published to date, profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of the work of Swedish 
Historie i Danmark, 


artists; Kunstens 

Redigeret af Karl Madsen, K@benhavn 
190! 1907; Catalogue des tableaux 
provenant de l’atelier Fritz Thaulow, 


Paris, 1907; F. Servas: Anders Zorn, Leip- 
zig, 1910; K. R. Langewiesche; Arbeit brot 
und friede, Danische Maler von Jens Juel 


bis zum gegenwart, Dusseldorf (1911); 
E. Hannover: Danische Kunst des 19 
Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1907; Denmarks 


Malerkunst Billeder Biografier sam- 


lede af Ch. A. Been, K@benhavn, 1902: 


og 


COMPLETE LIST 


SEPTEMBER 20 TO OCTOBER 20, IQI2 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCI 
ANTIQUITIES — CLASSICA *Greek bronze statuette of Aphro- 
dite " Purchase 
ANTIQUITIES — EGYPTIAN Painted limestone stela of Menthu- 
(Fifth Egyptian Room weser, dated in the seventeenth 
year of King Sesostris | Gift of Mr. Edward S. Hark- 
ness 
ARMS AND ARMOR + Three Italiote shield bosses. sixth 
century B. C Purchase 
tl hree armorer’s implements, 
French, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Purchase 
CERAMICS tJar, Seto ware, Japanese, seven- 
teenth century Purchase 
DRAWINGS . tDrawing, by E. A. Abbey Purchase 
JEWELRY. thirty-nine pieces of jewelry, 
Spanish, from the Philippines, 
seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 
tury Gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Mor 
gan 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
TRecent Accessions Room (Floor 1, Room 6). 
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A. Aubert, Die norwegische Malerei im 
XIX Jahrhundert, 1814 bis 1900, Leipzig, 
W. C. 


IQ10 

THE Liprary.— The additions to the 
Library during the past month were one 
hundred and seventy-one volumes, of 
which one hundred and fifty-five were pur- 
chased and sixteen received as gifts, 

lhe additions to the collection of photo- 
graphs number four hundred and thirty- 
nine, 

Among the gifts is a valuable collection 
of forty-two photographs of paintings by 
the late William Keith, presented in the 
names of Mrs. William Keith, Mrs. Mary 
\. Harmon, and Mr. C. W. Keith; and also 
a fine collection of sixty-four photo- 
graphs of the work of the late Frederic 
Remington, presented by Messrs. P. F. 
Collier & Son; other gifts were received 
from Mr. Edward Robinson and Mr. 
Henry Wolf. 

The attendance during the month was 
seven hundred. 


OF ACCESSIONS 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ACQUERS tBox, Kodaiji lacquer, box inlaid 


with mother-of-pearl, inro with 
gilded crests, flute case with en- 
ameled hinges, Toyotomi period, 
1600-25; small incense case with 
inlaid butterfly designs, writing- 
box with Kandé school design, 
koro and case, small box and 
three inros, seventeenth century; 
four inros, incense ceremony 
box, and a carved and lacquered 
box, eighteenth century—Japan- 


ese . Purchase 


| 


METALWORK +Bronze goblet, Han dynasty (200 
5:4. 200 A. D.); bronze bowl 
and a bronze mirror, fifth cen- 
tury; bronze mirror, Soshoin 
type, eighth century; bronze 
mirror and a bronze sacrificial 
wine cup, ninth century; bronze 
mirror, Greco-Bactrian designs, 
tenth century Chinese; bronze 
mirror, Korean, twelfth century 
bronze-gilt fiower vase, Japan- 
ese, seventeenth century . Purchase 
+Bronze ewer, German, fifteenth 
century Purchase 
tlea set of three pieces and two 
saltcellars, Sheffield Plate, Eng- 
lish, about 1800 Purchase 


MusicAL INSTRUMENTS *Bone whistle for Sun dance, So- 
shone Indians, American, nine- 
teenth century Gift of Mrs. John 
Brown. 


Crosh\ 


PAINTINGS tLandscape, Chinese, Ming dy- 
nasty; Monjiu, twelfth to thir- 
teenth century; Makemono 
by Tosa Mitsunori, seventeenth 
to eighteenth century; Buddhist 
Heaven, and Néhanzo from 
Daignoji Temple, eighteenth 
century; Makemono, Genroku 
style, nineteenth century, 
Japanese Purchase. 
tDescent from the Cross, Floren- 
tine, about 1500. . Purchase. 
{Portrait of Auguste Rodin, by 
Robert MacCameron, 1910 Gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Mor 
gan 
SCULPTURE . tGilt bronze Kwannon, Chinese, 
Sui dynasty, seventh century A 
D Purchase. 
+ Three gilt bronze statuettes, Chi- 
nese, Wei dynasty (386-549 A. 
D.); wood statuette, Jizd, as- 
cribed to Anami, end of Kama- 
kura period, 1185~—1333; two gilt 
wood statuettes, Sheishi and 
Kwannon, Kamakura _ period 
twelfth to fourteenth century, 
Japanese ae Purchase 


tRecent Accessions Rooms (Floor |, Room 6). 
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CLASS OBJECT 


TEXTILES... tlwo pieces of brocade, Italian, 
fourteenth century... iced 
tCover of Kyoto tapestry, Japan- 

ese, early nineteenth century 


CosTUMES THigh priest’s costume, brocade- 
silk, Kyoho period, Chinese, 
1716-1736; two NOG dance cos- 
tumes, Genroku and Hogen 
period, seventeenth century, — 
Japanese. ... Re oe 
TEmbroidered coat, after designs 
of Philippi de Sersserle, French, 
second half of eighteenth cen- 
tury.. 


WoopworK AND FuRNITURE... TCarved mirror frame, Florentine, 
fifteenth century .............. 
TScreen, English, early nineteenth 

century. .. 


LIST OF LOANS 


SEPTEMBER 20 TO OCTOBER 20, 
CLASS OBJECI 
CERAMICS pts ; *Two small vases, Persian, circa 
1200 


Punch bowl of the City of New 
York, presented to the City by 
General Jacob Morton, July 4th, 
1812,— Chinese 


(Floor I1, Wing F.) 


LACQUERS . ew iy Fo gts *Mirror case, Persian, eighteenth 
century 


METALWORK ....... ....+. “Nine pieces of silver, American, 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies.. 

PAINTINGS . eae ct atl Sentier dans I’Ile Saint Martin 

Floor Il, Room 21.) (Vétheuil), by Claude Monet, 
1880 


La Seine a Argenteuil, by Pierre 
Auguste Renoir, 1888.. 


Floor II], Room 21.) 


CosTUMES .. *Velvet brocaded coat, waistcoat 
and trousers, French, eighteenth 
century. 


“Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor 1, Room 6.) 


Nw 
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ART 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Mr 
King 
1912 


& Mrs. Richard 


W. M. Grinnell 


Lent by The City of New 
York through The Art 
Commission of the City of 
New York 

Lent by Mr. W. M. Grinnell 

Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 

water 

Lent by Mr. Arthur B. Em 
mons 

Lent by Mr. Ar I Et 
mons 

Lent by Mr M. Grinne 
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